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We pray the attention of the general reader, and particular- || enters largely into the odiataten, ‘Thus an industrious and } 
ly that of our legislators, to the following masterly expo- enterprising individual, though poor, will obtain money on 
sition of the whole subject of the usury laws. That || better terms, than if with the same property he were dissi- | 


able to fix the rate so well as the mutual wants and neces- 
sities of the parties. They prove, indeed, that there is not, 


and cannot be, any one rate ; and that to attempt establish- 


reproach to every country, and particularly to ours, ought || pated, idle and extravagant. So, a man who has uniformly || ing one, were as wise as to decree that all men should be 


to be done with forever. Will not Maine or Massachn- || been punctual in his engagements, will be preferred to one | 
setts try for the honour of leading the way? Surely we || who has repeatedly failed in the performance of his promis- 
have common-sense enough at the North to see that two || ¢s.—8. The ability to repay is another circumstance. The || 
and two make four, and courage enough to say so. risk of eventual repayment varies according to the circum- 

N stances of the borrowers. The borrower should ensure || 








RATE OF INTEREST AND USURY 


of the same height and strength. 


Restrictions are always considered prima facie inexpe- 
dient. Any infringement on liberty of action, is dangerons. 


Were the legislature to regulate the price of labour, fix the 


price of every bushel of corn, and all other articles of mer- 








LAWS. 

Mr. Neal.—Half our laws exist only because they are never 
examined. Established, as they were, in days of ignorance 
and superstition, they derive their support from prescription 
and ancient usage rather than from intrinsic worth. Such 
laws continue, because they have heretofore existed, not 
because they ought to continue. Considering the usury 
law as one of that class, I have endeavoured to call the at- 
tention of the public to that subject. Nothing new will be 
advanced, and my only endeavour will be, to spread before 
your readers the truths which are developed in the writings 
of Bentham, Smith, and the modern School of Political 
Economists. 

There now exists, among most of our citizens, a blind 
and unfounded prejudice against all who receive more than 
the legally established rate of interest. This is now termed 
usury. Formerly this term was used to signify the taking 
any sum for the use of money ; in other words, what is 
now ealled interest, went formerly by the name of usury ; 
and the same idle and senseless clamour, which is now 
raised against an individual who receives more than six per 


cent., was formerly raised against the individual who re- || 


ceived any sum whatever for the loan of his money. (1) 
The law of this state punishes every individual who shall, 
directly or indirectly, receive for the loan of his money || 
more than six per cent. per annum. 
To show more fully the absurdity and the evil consequen- 


‘|| n1sk run. This circumstance, the different degrees of 


against this risk, and this premium will vary according to | chandise, and establish an invariable standard of price, all 
few property and standing of the borrower. A poor man | | would recognise the monstrous absurdity and impolicy of 
should of right pay a higher premium than a rich man. such proceedings. It would be a mere waste of time to 
If money is lent to two individuals, one of doubtful and the || | | Prove the impolicy of such a course. Now where is the 
| other of unquestionable solvency, the rate should vary ac- | | difference in principle, between fixing the price of corn or 
cording to those circumstances. The lender parts with | establishing the rate of interest? Why shall not each indi- 
equal values to himself, and should receive from the poor | vidual set the price at which he will loan his capital or 
man enough to indemnify him for the risk ; so much, that | | money, as well as that at which he will loan his horse? 
if both notes were sold in the market, they would sell for || The law authorizes the lending cattle at a rate much beyond 
equal prices. (2) ‘This is no more than strict justice to the || six per cent. Why should the capitalist be restrained ? 
lender, and the borrower has no reason to complain, as his | Why should not he sightfully profit by the scarcity of mo- 
note not being equally valuable should be larger ; precisely || ney (3) or capital, as well as the farmer by the scarcity of 
as if debts of equal amount were to be paid in corn of dif- || corn? I confess I cannot answer these questions satisfacto- 
ferent qualities ; the individual whose corn was poorest, | rily, but as there are arguments brought in favour of estab- 
could not rightfully complain, because a greater quantity || lishing a fixed rate, I will proceed to examine them. 
was necessary to pay the debt. But it is commonly re-|| The most usual and convenient argument in favour of 
marked, in answer to this, that if the money is actually | usury laws is, that they have been established for a long 
= yn individual Paps not sd a on niga time, and among all civilized nations, and that a repeal 
ts extra sum is the premium fo » and it 1s just || would be a departure from long established edents, 
as absurd to demand repayment or a diminution of interest || This argument, to be of force, ai assume, aye very 
in this case, as it would be for a man who had ensured his || question in dispute, the expediency of former laws, and 
| house for a year, to demand repayment of the premium be- || then follows the natural inference, that being expedient, 





| cause it was not burnt. The money is justly due for the || they should be continued. Nothing is clearer, than that any 
prescription, of however long duration or wide extension, 
! | Solvency, is one reason why some obtain money on better || will not change the nature of laws. Prescription might 

terms than others. Thus the city of Boston, the govern- || with equal force be urged in favour of the venerable ab- 
_ment of the United States, can obtain money on better |! surdities of popery, in favour of tha slave trade, or any 





ces of establishing such a law, I shall first enter into an 
analysis of those circumstances which, united, make up 
what we call the fair rate of interest. 

1. Among the numerous causes tending to vary the rate | 
of interest, the most prominent is, the amount of disposable || 
capital in the market compared with the demand for that 
capital. It is obvious, that in a year of plenty, when a 
large supply of corn is raised, that the price will be less || 
than in years of scarcity. So, too, when there is a large || 
amount of disposable capital, or of money, if you will ; that | 


is, when there are many lenders and few that wish to bor- || 


row ; the mutual competition of lenders will lower the rate 
of interest. On the other hand, when there is little money 
or capital in the market, and those who possess it prefer re- 
taining it, and the number of the borrowers is large, it is 
clear that the rate will rise. ‘The relative proportion of sup- 
ply and demand will naturally vary the price of interest, 
precisely as the price of corn would be varied under similar 
circumstances. ‘This circumstance will produce variations 
in different countries and in different parts of the same coun- 
try. In an old country, rich by the accumulated wealth of 
centuries, capital will always be loaned on better terms than 
in a new country, where accumulation has but recently com- 
menced, and where few individuals have more than they 
wish for their immediate use. Thus in London the rate of 
interest will be Jess than in Portland, and in Portland less 
than in the poor and sparely settled parts of Penobscot or 
Washington counties.—2. The character of the borrower 

it was only usury 


(1) wt), Though the enemy t 
cove upon ach tie gy Bonny some cases Jews, 
Cu thowed 0 1 muds gap of N. 


| terms than individuals.—4. The relative permanence of the || other evil, provided it has continued for any length of time. 
|| investment will be another item. The individual of wealth, || This argument, which resembles the ‘pa said so,” of a 
i} who should be averse to employing his own capital, would || child, assuming, as it always does, the very question in dis- 
|| obviously prefer a permanent and secure investment. He |! pute, will not be considered of much weight. 
| would therefore choose government securities, redeemable It is further said, that there is a certain, I know not what, 
| at a distant period, even though the rate of interest should || a mysterious essence in money, which renders it necessary 
be less. Other individuals, differently situated, might pre- || to use restraints here, which in other transactions would be 
H fer different investments.—5. The good government of the |) injurious. (4) It is admitted, that in the ordinary exchange 
country is another item of great importance. For instance, || of commodities, restriction would be improper in all other 
| in Turkey, where individual rights are not respected, the || matters ; but, that money, by this peculiar nature, is 
i rate would be obviously different from what it would be exempt from these common rules. Money, like every oth- 
| under a government of laws. ‘Thus in the times of feudal er article, derives its value from its utility. Like every 
anarchy and barbarism, the rate would be higher than in a || other aiticle, it is subject to fluctuations, resulting from the 
state of refinement and wealth. So, too, in the difficulties || relations of supply and demand. Every merchant knows 
and danger of war, the interest would be higher than in |! that dollars and doubloons are as much articles of commerce 
| times of peace and prosperity. as tea and coffee, and that they are similarly exposed to 
Upon these circumstances depends the rate of interest. | fuctuations of market value. Now, if because money is 
Now what do the legislature in fixing the rate of interest? || the medium of exchange, it is more in demand, than 
They say these causes shall not operate (when they would |) other articles, this very fact proves the greater danger of 
raise the rate above six per cent.) ; that the citizens shall || restriction in this case, as in proportion to this demand will 
not take in consideration these various causes, and establish || he the danger of imposing any restraints. 
the terms of their own contract, each for himself. Nobody |} But, in truth, it is not money, but rather value, disposa- 
pretends there is any one rate of interest which is proper for || ble capital, which is lent. Capital, the moment it is lent, 
all times and places. The whole history of legislative en- || assumes the form of money for the mutual convenience of 
actments prove the reverse of such a proposition ; for dif-|/ parties. ‘The lender converts the aggregate value he wish- 
ferent countries establish different rates, and in the same || os to devote to this particular purpose, to money ; and the 
country the rates vary. ‘The rate of interest must and al- | borrower, the moment he obtains it, disposes of it for some- 
ways wr ine en and te circumstances which thing more desirable. All kinds of merchandise may as 
constitute rate, varying as they do in every single loan, || —————_ 
prove the utter impossibility of any plat des being m. psp tay anny pNP: te o 
(4) Aristotle’s chief 


di it of ing, it, was, that money was Ses a. Eres, it should 
ream’ 86 Me 
(2) Admirably put. N. I! not be fruitful Te es 
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well be lent as money ; and the rate of interest does not de- 
pend on the quality of the property lent. What differs it, 
whether the manufacturer borrows the moncy, and with it 
purchases his cotton, &c., or directly borrows his cotton ? 
He ought to give as high a premium for the value lent in 
one case as the other. The argument drawn from any 
peculiar nature of money fails, therefore, because money is 
as much an article of traffic as any thing else ; and because 
it is disposable capital assuming that form for a moment, 
which is lent, and not money. But the grand argument is, 
that there is danger of oppression, and that laws are neces- 
sary to prevent this. 

It may be assumed as an unquestionable truth, that each 
individual is best competent to manage his own concerns. 
Oppression is no more to be presumed in contracts of this 
nature, than in any other ; and the same law, which va- 
cates all fraudulent and oppressive bargains, would be as 
efficient in this as in any other case. Now what great 
danger of oppression is there? The farmer, if he antici- 
pates small profits, will not ordinarily (for we must reason 
from general principles, not from exceptions,) borrow, un- 
less the premium be so low as to enable him, besides repay- 
ing the loan and interest, to remunerate himself for his own 
Jabour. Individuals, equal in all respects, can always bor- 
row at the fair market value. If one will not lend at a 
fair price, another will. A farmer, when corn was a dol- 
lar per bushel, might ask two dollars, but could he get it? 
It being for the interest of capitalists to lend, their compe- 
tition will lower the rate to the fair value. Every individu- 
al knows best his own wants, and knows best how to bene- 
fit himself. He, then, who is competent to transact all the 
other business of life, is able to do this. An occasional er- 
ror or miscalculation of the borrower, or an occasional in- 
stance of unfairness, prove nothing. They equally occur 
in every other contract. The capitalist can no more get an 
exorbitant premium for his capital, than the farmer can for 
his corn, as competition in both cases will prevent equally 
any undue advantage. A man in want of capital, must fre- 
quently do one of two things: either borrow, or sell at a 
discount. Now why should he not be allowed to choose ? 
if, rather than sell, he prefers giving an extra premium, why 
should he be prevented ? 





A poor man can obtain money, 











equally as well as he can obtain corn, or any thing else on | 


credit. (5) 

I have thus noticed some of the prominent arguments | 
. . . } 
in favour of usury laws. I now ask your attention, while | 


I shall attempt to point out the consequences of these 
laws. 


The rate of interest established by the legislature may be 
either above, on a par with, or below the fair average rate. | 


—1. When the legal rate is above the natural rate,* no || Contracts. N. 


result ensues. If the legal rate is ten per cent., and the | 
common rate produced by the wants of the parties is ordi- 
narily five per cent., no effect is produced. It is precisely 
as if when corn is a dollar per bushel, the legislature should 
fix the price at three dollars. Such a law would be entire- | 
Jy nugatory. Every contract would take place precisely as 
if there were no law.—2. When the lawful rate corre- 
sponds nearly with the natural rate, no effect is produced, 
save when the circumstances attending the loan would raise 
the price above the legal rate.—3. When the legal rate is 
below the fair market rate, that is, when the rate establish- 
ed by law is six per cent., and the rate if unrestrained would 
be eight per cent in ordinary cases, then the law would be 
effective. 


It is against such a law our arguments are in- 
tended, for there are no objections, save the expense, to the 
legislature’s amusing themselves with inefficient and useless 
legislation. It is of course to be understood, that in this 
state, all who receive more than this, are subject to forfeit- 
ures and severe penalties. The law in this case (when the 


legal is below the natural rate,) will either be obeyed or 
evaded. 


* By natural rate, 1 mean the rate which would occur with any 
laws. 


(5) Every body knows, that in common traffic at stores, for instance, 
the insolvent always are charged a greater price, when they purchase 


on credit, than individuals of wealth. 





| 
| 
} 


_ in this ease, the usury law, if effective, prevents a man who ! warm loveliness. I traced the windings of the Ti- 
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If the law is observed, what will be its effects ? In this | 
case (the legal rate being six per cent., and the market rate 
eight per cents,) if the capitalist lends at the legal rate, he 
lends at a discount of two per cent., at so much /ess than a 
fair rate. The law takes so much from one citizen and gives:| 
to another, precisely as if by an adulteration of coin every 
citizen should be enabled to pay a dollar with seventy-five 
cents. 

But the capitalist would not be likely to lend at a loss, as | 
by retaining his money, he could clear more than by lending. 
He, too, being rich, would probably be injured less than the 
borrower would by not obtaining his loan. If, then, he | 
should not lend, how stands the case with the man who | 
wishes to borrow. By the terms of the supposition, he could | 
afford to give eight per cent., that being the fair rate. Now | 
wishes to obtain capital, who would gain by procuring it, | 
and who is willing to give a fair price, from so doing. It 
prevents the capitalist from lending at a fair price. It thus | 
interferes with production by the preventing the best possible | 
employment of capital, that which would result from the | 
mutual wants of the parties. 

But if the law is evaded, and the borrower takes advan- | 
tage of the law and cheats the lender out of his debt, what 
is this transaction better than swindling, swindling of the 
deepest die? For the borrower first tempts to a violation | 


of the law, and then punishes the lender for violating it at || 


his request and for his benefit. 

If, when the law is evaded, the money is repaid, it is ob- 
vious that the borrower will pay more than if there was no | 
law. Besides paying what would be the natural and fair 
rate if there was no law, he must pay enough extra to in- | 
demnify for the additional risk ran. No man will expose | 
himself to loss by lending money, without being remunerat- | 
ed. The severer the penalties, the higher will be the rate | 
paid in all cases of the violation of the law. 

Now a law of the land, though impolitic, will generally | 
be obeyed by the better part of the citizens. Of course | 
none but the most rapacious will incur this risk. The poor, | 
therefore, must either do without their loan, or else fall into | 
the hands of the most avaricious and oppressive, when, if 
there was no law, they would obtain their loans at a less | 
rate, and of fair, honest men. 

An usury law, then, in no event whatever, is or can be 
productive of benefit to the community. Why, then, should 
not this law be repealed ? Se 

N. B. It is intended to prepare a petition to the legisla- 
ture of Maine, for a repeal of the existing laws on the sub- 


|| jeet of usury, with a proviso that such repeal may not be 


construed to affect the civil rights of parties under existing | 








Rather school-boyish in part ; though mixed up with | 
so much that is good—so much that cannot be | 
withdrawn from either warp or woof without 
spoiling the web, that I have concluded to give | 
the whole a birth. 

A DREAM. 
*¢ Thad a dream.’’— 


Ir was after an evening’s study in Homer, a few 
nights since, that I set my lamp upon the mantel- 


began to reflect on the present state and future | 


I dreamed that I was a spirit, and had left this 
lower world, for the purer atmosphere and more 
serene skies of the upper regions. I at first found 
myself hovering over the place of my former resi- 


|| dence on earth, in doubt whither to direct my 


course. I was free from most of the imperfections 
of embodied minds—and though my powers of yi- 
sion were not adequate to a survey of the whole 
world at once, yet, being possessed of the power of 
locomotion, I determined to acquaint myself with 
different countries, and with the affairs of the dif- 
ferent nations on the earth. I was desirous of sur- 
veying, first of all, the places where the fathers of 
learning and of song, once dwelt,—and of taking a 
view of the fields whose scenery inspired the ancient 
| bards of Greece and Rome, with an ardour and 
love for poetry. I took my way over the Atlantic, 

and soon saw Italy lying beneath me in all its rich, 





| 
| 


| ber, from the Tarpeian rock to its source, and then 
' crossed the Adriatic, to visit Greece. I was occu- 
| pied for some time upon the seven cities which ar- 
| rogated to themselves the honour of giving birth to 
the father of song. I looked down upon Laconia, 
and the rich and variegated landscapes of Thessaly 
! and Arcadia. I now Tiana over the A°.gean sea, 
| and, after surveying the venerable ruins of ancient 
| Troy, alighted upon Mount Ida, on the very spot 
| where Paris gave judgment between the goddesses, 
Juno, Pallas, and Venus. Here I rested awhile— 
for I was not wholly exempt from weariness—and 
| then soared aloft with untired plumage. I was de- 
| liberating what course I should next take, when I 
| saw the faint glimmerings of a celestial light, which 
| darted its rays through the surrounding atmosphere. 
| What could be the cause of this, I knew not—I was 
| far above the reach of the voices of mortals, and 
| there was no unearthly form of whom I could en- 
| quire. As I advanced towards the luminous foun- 
| tain from which the rays proceeded, its brightness 
, became more dazzling, and its magnitude was in- 
| creased, until it appeared like an ocean on fire. No 
| mortal eye could endure such a spectacle. As I 
| was gazing on this with mixed emotions of wonder 
| and delight, I was approached by a bright, shining 
form, who introduced himself as Mercury, the mes- 
senger of the gods. He informed me that the gods 
were assembled on Mount Olympus, in their palace, 
which was situated in the midst of the light I saw; 
and that, seeing me wandering in the air, like one 
lost, they had despatched him—out of compassion, 
I suppose, for he gave no reason—to conduct me 
thither, where they had been, for several days, con- 
sulting upon human affairs, as was their custom at 
the beginning of the year. I told him that I was a 
stranger in those upper regions, and that my intro- 
duction to the assembly of the gods would be highly 
improper. Buthe gave no attention to my excuses. 
I now followed my celestial guide, and was soon in- 
troduced into the palace, which, I was informed, was 
a privilege not often granted to the spirits of men. 
The Father of the godss and King of men, was seat- 
ed in the middle of the council-hall, upon a throne 
of ivory covered with a silken carpet of a bright 
purple colour, the borders of which were fringed 
with scarlet. I was conducted into a corner of the 
apartment, where I was permitted to remain as a 
spectator. The gods had got through with the 
| most difficult parts of their business, such as related 
| to war, politics, manufactures, and the most im- 





| piece, and sinking back into a large armed chair, || portant concerns of men,—and were now upon the 


subject of literature in its more general sense.— 


| prospects of American literature. I continued mus- || While they were engaged for some time in discuss- 


| 
i} 
1] 
| 
! 

| 
\ 


ing, till, tired with thinking, and my eyes growing 


heavy, I fell into a drowse, and lost the train of | 


thought which I had been pursuing. There are 
still some traces upon my memory of the ideal 
forms that crowded upon my mind, previous to the 
commencement of the dream which I am about to 
relate ; but as they were such as are common to 
fanciful men, I forbear to dwell upon them. The 
dream which I had is of more importance, though 


| many, perhaps, may consider it a weakness in me 


| 





to make it known to the world. Be this as it may, 
it is sufficient for me to say, that I have looked back 
upon it with a degree of curiosity and pleasure, not 
usually felt in looking over the vagaries of my drow- 
sy hours ; and as we are naturally disposed to think, 
that what we ourselves like, must pleasing to 
others, I proceed to my subject. 


ing subjects which I did not understand, I amused 
myself with surveying the construction and orna- 
| ments of the hall. The whole was such as became 
| the workmanship of the gods. ‘The floor was car- 
peted with silken velvet of various colours, which 
_ possessed an elasticity that gave an ease and grace- 
fulness to the steps of those who walked upon it. 
There was no upper ceiling, like that which is seen 
in earthly courts. The walls, after shooting up in 
a perpendicular direction, to an unusual height, 
gradually inclined towards each other, so that the 
eye might wander upward, until it lost itself in the 
distant opening, as the mind is lost when it looks 
rearward through the vista of years gone by, to the 
early sports and joys of childhood, at which memory 
grasps in vain. On every side were to be seen re- 
presentations of the most delightful and interesting 
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objects ;—of beautiful groves, with flashing streams 
here and there, winding their ways among the trees, 
around the fountains of which the nymphs were 
playing,—of cultivated fields, clad in the richness of 
summer,—of the ancient battlements of Troy, sur- 
rounded with hostile armies,—of the fleet of AZneas 
scattered on the sea,—of the most distinguished 
philosophers, poets, and heroes, of ancient times ; 
among whom was Plato, with his little band of dis- 
ciples, walking in the ‘ sacred shade’ of Academus, 
—and of many other things, on which the eye dwelt 
with joy. In front of the Father of the gods, sat 
Mars, who, from his present and former influence 
among men, occupied so honourable a place in the 
apartment. On his right, sat his sister and wife, 
Juno, (1) and a little to his left, his beloved daugh- 
ter Pallas. The others were seated in regular or- 
der, according to their respective dignities. While 
I was looking around upon these things, which 
even fancy, in her highest flights, can never attain, 
my ear suddenly caught the sound of Periopica.s. 
They had considered the other subjects pertaining 
to literature, and were about to consider these.— 
They went through with a long list of English and 
French publications, most of which were deemed 
worthy to continue under their present shares of 
patronage. I however, felt but little interest in 
their proceedings, until the Edinburgh Review, the 
New Monthly Magazine, and the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, came up. Against these, there was 
not a dissenting voice. Minerva smiled, and Jupi- 
ter expressed his approbation of them by a nod.— 
They now passed to American Periopicats. A 
host of these were brought forward, some of which 
were condemned to suffer death after a few days’ 
nance, and some were to try their chances a little 
onger. Some were pronounced worthy of a more 
liberal encouragement, among which I distinctly 
recollect the American Journal of Arts and Sciences 
—and the work styled ‘The Museum.’ Among the 
rest, there were three, upon which a deal was said. 
These were, the North American Review, the 
Quarterly Review, and The Yankee,—which were 
treated in order. As to the merits of the first of 
these, there was some dispute. Minerva, however, 
pleaded in its favour, though she acknowledged 
that it had not as yet answered her expectations. 
But, while she complained that it wanted independ- 
ence of character, she hoped for a gradual im- 
provement. Jupiter nodded assent to the wishes 
of his daughter, and it was pronounced worthy of a 
liberal patronage. Next in order came the Quar- 
TERLY Review, about which still more was said. 
Many objections were made to it ; but it was finally 
decided, that it should conti*ue on probation for a 
season, under its present encouragement. Then 
came up the Yanxee. The whole assembly were 
now in motion, and by some of the gods, whose ranks 
and offices I did not know, the Three Sisters, ‘ Atre 
Sorores,’ were conducted into the hall, where they 
stood holding their threads, and waiting for a deci- 
sion of the question at issue. The cause was argu- 
ed with great earnestness and obstinacy on both 
sides. The god of Jealousy summoned the god of 
Falsehood from his residence below, to assist in 
counteracting the influence of Apollo and Minerva, 
who were zealous advocates for the Yankee. A 
haggard form, who styled himself the god of Patri- 
otisin, but who proved to be the god of Self-ag- 
grandizement, urged some objections, which lhe 
founded upon the plainness of speech, employed by 
the Yankee toward his countrymen. So sharp was 
the contest, that Jupiter took the minds of the gods 
separately, calling upon each in his turn, by which 
it was found to he decided by a large majority, that 
its influence on human society, and on the litera- 
ture of its country had, for the most part, been 
good—that it was still improving, and that it de- 
served a more liberal encouragement.—Being now 
satisfied with what I had seen and heard, I asked 
leave to withdraw, that I might bear to earth the 
news of the proceedings of the celestial assembly, 
in which I had had the honour of being a spectator. 
Mercury conducted me to the door, and I had com- 
menced my flight toward the abode of men, when, 
all at once, the power by which I had been sup- 
ported in the air, seemed to leave me, and I was 
failing to the earth, with a velocity that prevented 


(1) Whose sister and wife—Jupiter’s, or Mars’s ? N. 


respiration,—which, although a spirit, I thought I 
needed. Inevitable destruction awaited me,—I 
made an effort to save myself, by extending more 
widely the wings by which I had been upborne,— 
and this aroused me from my slumbers. I found 
myself Jeaning forward in my chair, with both arms 
extended—my lamp was shedding a feeble and 
flickering light upon the walls around,—the fire- 
place before me was nearly as cold as the mountain 
rock,—my feet and hands were chill. I sprang 
from my seat, and hastened to my bed-chamber,— 
where, after visiting the palace of the gods in ima- 
gination, and treading on silken carpets, I was glad 
to find a rug upon the floor, and a bed, of which, 
suffice it to say, that it afforded me a comfortable 
night’s rest. 
PHILO. 

New-Enetanp, Jan. 10, 1829. 











THE TRUE YANKEE. 
I am obliged to the author : he knows what he says, and 
may be depended on. N, 
Jan. 21, 1829. 
**One of the best and truest papers, I ever had the op- 
portunity of *laying before the readers of the Yankee. 
Disagreeable truths it may contain—but what of that ! if 
they are truths, the promulgation whereof is likely to do 
good.””—No. 2 Yankee & B. L. G. 
John Neal, they are not truths. If you are ‘ Phi- 
lo”’ (1) I shall fail to beat you out of your opinion, though 
I may convince you, according to the opinion of Butler. 
But I shall essay to prove Philo, either ignorant of New- 
England, prejudiced, or a malicious libeller. If by New- 
England, you mean Maine, I have done, for of her interior, 
‘with most mysterious reverence I deem ;’’ but from what 
I know, from babe to boy, from boy to man, (old man too 
if you please) of the interior of old Massachusetts, part of 
New-Hampshire, and a little of Connecticut, I say they are 
foully aspersed by Philo—and if it be not yourself, 1 
wonder you have not perceived the fallacy of his reasoning. 
He commences by telling us a plain trath, and then comes 
to a ‘* But the traveller who has learned her history from 


patents for Yankee inventions, to judge how those appar- 
ently listless hours may have been spent. ‘‘ The Yankees 
spend too much time in sleep.’”? Though Franklin was not 
a Yankee, yet he was, and his memory is, so much venerat- 
ed, that his homely ‘ Early to bed, and early to rise,’’ is 
known to every urchin, when his mother crams his bread 
and milk into him, and hurries him to bed at sun-down. 
But with regard to rising—please, John, to confine yourself 
to the neighbourhood of Saw Mills, or Fish Flakes, when 
you wait until *‘ half an hour before sun-rise’’ to see the 
** here and there the thick smoke,’’ &c. &c. Neal, the 
Massachusetts farmer breakfasts by candle-light. The me- 
chanics, some work all night, others as soon as there is a 
smile from heaven, to show their tools and prosper their 
labours. 

I step lightly over Philo’s ‘* platform,’’ as such are not 
to be trampled upon ; and pass to ‘‘ Riches are held out as 
the chief good’’—and if so, is he not taught that the ac- 
quirement of knowledge is the surest way of attaining 
them ? 

‘** In this way, more would be effected than is done by 
supporting schools, a great part of the year, in which many 
doze away their time, without once manifesting that they 
| know for what purpose they are there,’’ says Philo—and J 

say such a school could exist in Massachusetts, only until 
| the school committee could assemble and tell the unworthy 
| pretender that his services were no longer required. 

Neal, I am no newspaper writer, but I cannot bear to 
notice the encouragement you give to people (foreigners I 
hope) to vilify two classes, in which I believe are contained 
more strength of mind, more honesty, more virtue, thah in 
any two others in the community—law and gospel to the 
contrary notwithstanding. You perhaps believe all know- 
ledge confined to your emporium of arts, science and litera- 
ture. (2) Icannot speak of the peasantry (yeomanry if 
you please) of ‘‘ England’s fast-anchored Isle,’’ having 
never been among them, and to judge from the specimens I 
have seen abroad, would be very illiberal, 

Why will you not content yourself with punishing the 
scribblers of bad doggerel, (as in your last) and stupid 











books, or been credulous enough to trust the accounts given 
by her own writers,’’ (i. e. the writers of the very peo- 
ple he afterwards stigmatizes as illiterate and indolent) 
*¢ will have occasion to wonder, when he visits her cities or 
climbs her mountains,’’ &c. &c. Neal, the tops of moun- 


test the intelligence, and general information of (what 
may be called) the yeomanry of a State ; but I am willing 





cultivated minds of the Boston mechanics, and the ‘* moun- 


| why the farmer and mechanic should be ignorant of books, 
professions,” &c. I deny what is here assumed. That 
| the farmer should give more attention to Treatises on Agri- 
| culture than to the political discussions, and disputes, which 
| (to him) are a mere ‘‘ difference ’twixt tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee’’—and that the mechanic should peruse books 
) relative to his profession, in preference to naval tactics, is 
| perfectly natural and praiseworthy ;—but I deny, that the 


| will or does admit the ‘‘ Ve sutor, ultra crepidam,”’ as 
sound doctrine. On the contrary, I have often been edified, 
while riding in a stage-coach in New-England, by a lecture 
| on chemistry, mineralogy, &c. delivered by a plain, unpre- 
tending mechanic, or forehanded farmer. Again Philo, 
‘* The most of the men are not employed more than ten 
or twelve hours in the day, in the concerns of their re- 
spective employments ; the rest of their time is spent in 
sleep, waking dreams, or unprofitable musings.”” Now 
suppose the occupation of twelve hours be mowing, or 
wielding the sledge-hammer, one would think a little sleep 
could be enjoyed, and for ‘‘ waking dreams,’ and ‘“ un- 
profitable musings,’’ I refer Philo to the long, long list of 








* Hens lay. 
(1) I am not Philo, nor do I know who Philo is. N. 


tains, or the hearts of cities, are not the proper places to |! 


to trust it to the well-informed, and (in many cases) highly | 


tain’’ back-bone of Old Massaehusetts—Worcester and | 
Hampshire counties. Philo says, ‘*‘ He sees no reason | 


why their knowledge should be limited to their particular || 


independent, intelligent New-England farmer or mechanic, | 





| prose—passing deserved censure on vice and immorality, 
| wherever found ; and let honest industry pass, if you do 
|| not condescend to praise it? 

If you wish to make use of these hints you may, clothing 
| them (however) in better language, (3) and avoiding any 
clue to the name of your family’s and yours (if you would 
let him be) friend. * ad * * 

The mail hurries—so cannot correct. 


|| (2) I dono such thing, my dear fellow: nor do you know a man 
alive who thinks more highly of our mechanics and farmers as a body 

of citizens, fathers, husbands, sons, &c. than I do. N. 
(S) Better language! I want no better language, for any an 4 
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PEACE. 

|| The philanthropist, William Ladd—he deserves the 
|| name—has a paper in the last Harsineer, headed 
|| CLASSICAL LITERATURE, wherein he takes a view of 


the matter, which is absolutely astounding. The ancients 
|| were addicted to war ; they were not preachers of peace. 
Their great men were not the great men of the gospel— 
nor such great men as the gospel would make. How then 
are they, who instruct our youth, to proceed? They can- 


|| not serve two masters. They cannot blow hot and cold 
|| with the same breath. How can they justify their un- 
qualified approbation of classical literature, and the litera- 
|| tare of Christians—Homer and the Gospels—Jove and Je- 
| sus Christ—all in a breath ? Let them look to it. The day 
| is not far off when they will be obliged to decide in favour 
| of one or the other of the two systems of literature, to say 
nothing of the two systems of morality and theology. 

«* Long did we follow the multitude,’ says Mr. Ladd, 
** in the blind adoration which is paid to Classical Litera- 
ture, and the works of the great heathen authors of anti- 
quity, who flourished in the early ages, and who wrote 
the nursery books of the world’s infancy ; and it was 
not until we began to consider its bearing on the peace and 
happiness of mankind, that we doubted the propriety of 
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our conduct. But investigation has, on this as well as on | serves an answer ; and I am sorry that I cannot spare time 
many other subjects, entirely changed our opinion ; and we || enough to answer him at length. I hope, however, that 


trust we are forever set free from the shackles of prejudice || 





and early education.”’ 

After saying this, and more, he proceeds to quote the | 
opinion of Thomas 8. Grimke of Charleston, 8.C. (J will | 
not consent to stigmatize any such man with the title of | 
esquire)—to the same effect ; from a discourse lately de- 
livered by Mr. G. before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of South Carolina. Mr. G. has taken high 
ground—the highest ; and for myself I do not see how he 
can be driven or coaxed from it. He is evidently sincere, 
and as evidently knows the strength of his position. The 
chief wonder is, how classical literature has held its place 


so long, not only in our christian colleges, academies and 
universities, but in our theological semineries, and among 
the avowed preachers of the Gospel. 

** How little did the infidels of France and England,”’ 
says Mr. G. “imagine that all their discoveries in the ma- 
thematical and physical sciences, were to become instru- 
ments in the hands of the Christian, in promoting religion and 
civilization, freedom and sound knowledge. Whilst the 
unbelieving authors of countless inventions and discoveries, 
laboured only to gratify their love of fame, or the temporal 
good of their fellow men, Christians have profited by all 
that they have done, to advance the glory of God, and the 
eternal interests of mankind. How have all the improve- 
ments in printing been made subservient to the great cause 


of distributing the Scriptures !’’ 
* * * * 





** I believe I may say with confidence, that you cannot 
think more highly than I do of Dr. Channing’s Review, 
not of Scott’s Life of Bonaparte, but of the talents, prin- 
ciples, character and influence of Napoleon. 'Those 


admirable compositions, rival in the dignity and beauty of || 


the style, in profound, original, comprehensive thought, 





H 


| 


in majesty and purity of sentiment, in holiness of pur- || 


pose, and patriotic devotion, the most celebrated ora- 
tions of ancient or modern eloquence. 
orations of the noblest order ; and destined, I trust, to ex- 
ercise a wider, deeper, and more durable influence on the | 
heart and mind, than any specimens of eloquence that I 
know. I have said of them, as often as the opportunity 
has occurred, and I do not believe I shall ever change my 
opinion, that I would rather have the young men of this , 
country thoroughly instructed in the principles, and tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of those compositions, than 
that they should be perfectly versed in the Orations of De- 


mosthenes and Cicero. These I consider, to say the most 


the few words I am about to offer, will be of some service 
in removing his difficulties and doubts. 

One simple fact will explain most of the references to 
lost books which are quoted by your correspondent, W. 
It is, that the Jewish monarchs held scribes in constant at- 
tendance, whose business it was to record the events which 
took place under their government, day by day. These 
scribes were commonly of the class of prophets and seers, 
as these were also the literary men of the nation. By 
their labours an immense quantity of records were, of 
course, accumulated. Volume after volume must have 
been filled, in the period of a single reign ; as all the acts 
and all the sayings of each king were carefully noted down. 
Now, were all these books, enough to fill a public library, 
to be preserved and handed down as sacred books? Could 
they have been so preserved? No. They were consulted 
for local purposes ; and no doubt they contributed to form 
the present books of Judges, Kings, and Chronicles ; and 
then their use was over. We have no evidence whatever 
that they were ever admitted by the Jews themselves into 
their sacred canon. We have sufficient evidence that they 
were not. 

Let us recur to the passages quoted, and we shall see 
how this fact elucidates them. 

*¢ And the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he 
did, and his wisdom, are they not written in the Book of 
the Acts of Solomon ?’’ Without doubt they were, in many 
volumes. But the author of the book of Kings abstracted 
enough for instruction and faith. 

‘* Now the rest of the acts of Rehoboam, and all that he 
did, are they not written in the book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Judah?’’ Here reference is made to the 
whole vast collection of records, deposited no doubt in the 
archives of the kingdom. But of what great importance 
could it be to us, to have all the acts of Rehoboam ? Why 


should we study them as sacred ? 


They are indeed || 


** Now the acts of David the king, first and last, be- 


| hold they are written in the book of Samuel the seer, and 


| the seer.’’ 


for them, as having no communion with the New Testa- || 


ment ; while those are founded on the Gospel itself, and 
on the Gospel only. Were I to look through the range of 
Christian Literature, I am sure I could not find a nobler 
and better illustration, than is afforded by this Review of 
Dr. Channing, of the sentiment expressed in the Address 
sent to you, that Christian Philosophy and Eloquence 
require no aid, no not the least, from Aristotle and 
Plato, from Demosthenes and Tully. 

**T have held for some time past the opinion which you 
have expressed, as to the destructive influence of the hea- 
then literature of Greece and Rome, on the minds of youth. 
It seems to me wonderful that any Christian should doubt 
it, when he himself will contend most strenuously for the 
early influence of religion, in forming the principles and 
sentiments.’” 


These things are bravely put. N. 








The author of the following has met the subject as it 
should be met, face to face ; and I for one, am heartily || 
obliged to him. It is by far the ablest, clearest, and most | 
satisfactory exposition of the case I have met with. But | 
see note (1). N. 

THE BIBLE. 

Mr. Neau,—I observed, on the 22d page of the pre- 
seat volume of your paper, some enquiries of a correspond- 
ent, with regard to what he seems to think are lost books 
of the Bible. A candid and serious enquirer always de- 





‘| why do we complain? 


in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad 
The reign of David was long, and full of 
‘The minute history of it was probably written by 
the three individuals named, in succession. And though 
these individuals were prophets and seers, they yet might 
record daily occurrences and sayings merely as literary 
men, as scribes. ‘The history would be nothing more than 
a journal of facts. The words “first and last’? prove 
that the books were minute and circumstantial. 

‘* Now the rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, 
are they not written in the book of Nathan the prophet, 


events. 
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and in the prophesy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the vi- | 


sions of Iddo. the seer, against Jeroboam the son of Nebat.’’ 
All these persons mentioned might have together been au- 


| 


thors of the compilation, which is called above, the Book 


of the Acts of Solomon. 

But I need not quote the rest. The same remarks will 
apply to them. If, by a miracle, all those journals could 
have been preserved to us, it would require a lifetime to 
read them through, and do nothing else. 

With regard to the numerous proverbs, songs, and natu- 
ral histories of Solomon, it is to be regretted that they are 
lost ; but what more have we any right to say of them? 
If all this lost literature was actually inspired, it is to be 
presumed that the Deity who inspired, would also have 
preserved it, if he had seen fit ; and if he did not see fit, 
If that literature. on the other 


| hand, was not inspired, it is to be regarded in the light only 


| 


| of lost literature (1). 

With respect to the general question of inspiration, any 
discussion of it, to be at all satisfactory or useful, would 
occupy more of my time and of your columns than either 
of us could spare. An important question it certainly is. 
Let it be handled with a proper spirit, at proper times and 


| 








in proper places. But this I may say, that our Bible ig 
justly called the only rule of faith and practice, if’ it is the 
only one which we have ; because we can have no concern 
with a supposed rule, which we have not. Is it not also a 
sufficient rule? 

I had nearly forgotten to speak of the Epistle from 
Laodicea, mentioned in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
Your correspondent will observe, that it was an epistle 
from Laodicea, and not to the Laodiceans. He will 
also see, by turning to the passage, that the Colossians were 
to send their epistle to Laodicea, and receive in exchange 
an epistle which was then in the hands of the Laodiceans, 
We may suppose that these exchanges were common among 
the churches ; and that the epistle at Laodicea was one of 
Paul’s which we now have, and which merely came to the 
Laodiceans in their turn, being originally addressed to the 
Ephesians, or some other church. P. 








REVIEW. 





Map oF PALEsTINE. 
W. Ingraham. 

They who are employed in expounding the Scriptures ; 
they who are occupied with the study of Hebrew history 
or Hebrew poetry ; and they who give up a portion of their 
time to Sabbath-schools, have now a Map to refer to, 
which may be depended on. After looking it over can- 
tiously, and comparing it with the English Map, if they 
have an opportunity, they will be proud of the arts in our 
country, first ; and then, they will wonder why such a 
map was never thought of before, and how it would be pos- 
sible to do without one hereafter. It is the Bible, set before 
us in anewshape ; made clear to the understanding through 
senses that were never interested before, and fixed in the 
memory without labour, much more effectually than it 
ever could have been hitherto fixed by any such labour as 
common students have it in their power to bestow. 

The English map was a very superior work ; so much 
so, as to deserve the reputation it acquired in the Reviews 
of Great Britain, of being not only the most accurate and 
complete map of Palestine ever published, but one of 
the most beautifully executed maps in the world. By re- 
ferring to the prospectus of our American publishers, it will 
be seen that they promised a map ‘“ equal in ‘every re- 
spect jto the English edition.’? Let us now see how 
they have kept their promise. Look at the two maps, and 
compare them inch by ifch. You will find, that, in fact, 
the American is in every respect but two, superior to the 
English ; and this although there were about a hundred 
vignettes to be engraved, a branch of the art, which has 
been carried to a very high degree of perfection by the 
English. Before I go into further details, however, I would 
mention what the two things are, in which the American 


Thomas B. Wait and Joseph 


|| map is not superior to the English. They Are trivial to be 


sure ; but still they are worth correcting in a future edition. 


|| 'The title of the English map is, AN Hisroricau Map, 


&c.: The title of the American is—A Hisroricay Map, 
&c. Now this alteration proceeded from a view of the 
subject which is decidedly wrong, and what is more, de- 
cidedly American. The article a, in the words hero and 
history, becomes an, the moment you add another sylla- 
ble to these words ; for by so doing you push forward the 
accent. Hence a hero, an heroic man: a history, an his- 
torical map. The second inferiority is almost beneath re- 
mark ; but still, as it is the only one I have observed, it 
may be proper to allude to it. The foliage at the top is 
hairy ; and though it improves rapidly on its way towards 
the bottom, it is not so free nor so characteristic as the 
English, till you get half way down. 

Having now mentioned the only two things, in which the 
American copy is not equal or rather not superior to the 
English, and they are things which would probably escape 
the eye of most of our lexicographers, grammarians and en- 
gravers, it would be but fair, to allude to those features of 
the American copy which are decidedly superior to the 
English, and compare them, by the way, with the promises 
made in the prospectus. 
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In the 
mised. More than two hundred are given, besides the 
tations of cities. 

In the second place—‘ the addition of the modern names 
of places, rendered important by events in the Crusades and 
the French invasion of Egypt’’ were promised. But the 
alterations (made necessary by errors in the English copy) 
and additions, have not been less than siz hundred words, 
amounting to 4200 letters of every size,—all of which it 
must be remembered, were to be engraved, not printed. 

In the third place—the English map was accompanied 
by a sort of Historical Index, on one sheet. The Ameri- 
can is accompanied by a well written and beautifully print- 
ed book of about one hundred large octavo pages, con- 
taining a Preface ; a General View of Palestine ; the 
History, Geography, &e. &c. ; Buhle’s Economical Ca- 
lendar of the seasons, months, and climate of Palestine, as 
they are ; and a Geographical Index, wherein the ortho- 
graphy, the accent, and the references to scripture are 
marked with especial care. 

Allow me to say now, in the very words of the editor, 
whose life has been devoted for a considerable time to the 
subject, and who has been lecturing, or preparing to lec- 
ture at Boston this year on the Geography of Palestine, 
what his objects were, and how far they have been accom- 
plished. 

*“ Joun Neat : Sir—At the request of Mr. Wait, I 
send you a copy of our Map of Palestine, together with the 
English copy from which it was taken. Should you think 
it worthy of commendation, as a specimen of American in- 
dustry, and valuable to all readers of the Bible, I shall be 
pleased with your favourable notice of it. By comparing 
it with the English copy, and referring to p. iv. of my pre- 
face, you will see what improvements I have made on the 
map, and by comparing the English sheet with my Index, 
you will be able to say whether the promise made in the 
Prospectus (which is printed at the end of the Index) has 
been fulfilled. We promised to republish the English Map, 
with the addition only of the modern names of places ren- 
dered important by events in the Crusades, and the French 
invasion of Egypt. We have added on the Map the places 
mentioned in the note to p. iv. of the Preface, beside many 
others, and the book of 100 pages is instead of the English 
sheet, which would have made 16 pages, while the price 
has not been enhanced. I have frequently and carefully 
consulted and compared many authorities, in order to make 
the work accurate ; and have had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing the testimony of those who are best qualified to judge 
on the subject, that the additions have much increased its 
value, and that it is the most accurate map of the Holy 
Land ever published. The notices which it has received 
in the various publications have not been bought by copies 
of the Map, or in any other way : for in no instance what- 
ever has a copy been presented to an editor to secure his 
favourable opinion. 

‘* It may not be improper to remark upon the apparently 
large list of corrections on page 96. When compared with 
ANY work containing the same number of references, I 
do not hesitate to say that it contains as few errors as any; 
and I do not think I should err in saying that it contains 
much less than any. The difference is, that I have faith- 
fully pointed out all the errors the book contains, while 
others trust to the sagacity of the readers to find them out. 
The latter course would undoubtedly be the safer, but the 
former is certainly the more independent and honourable. 
After all, many of the corrections I have made, are so un- 
important, that I have been censured by my friends for no- 
ticing them. 

** Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
* Jos. W. INGRAHAM.” 

I have only to add, that after a pretty thorough exami- 
nation of the two maps, I feel gratified in declaring that the 
publishers have done more—much more than they promis- 
ed: that the work is a credit to our country: and that no 
lover of the Bible, no studier of the Scriptares—no father 
ought to be without one of these maps in his library, or 





slenes ninety-siz vignettes were pro- 
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office, or study—or sitting-room, where it may be referred 
to for clearing up a doubt, for confirming a fact, for deep- 
ening an impression, or for storing the memory, particular- 
ly of children. N. 





RE-REVIEWING. 


No—I cannot ; there would be no end to it, if I once 
began to review my own decisions : George Lunt 
is a good fellow I dare say, and I have said so: 
what more would he or another have? As for 
the borrowing laid at his door, he is no guiltier 
than I was both in Niagara and Goldeau, if the 
North American Review may be believed. N. 
In his last paper Mr. Neal remarks that he has 

now gotten through with his review of the Annuals, 

&c.—or something to that effect. I know he has 

—and his hasty critiques are now before the pub- 

lic, and will probably pass for their worth—upon an 

average. And now that the job is over—I have one 
request to make of him, which, as a constant read- 
er of his paper—and, for that matter, a subscriber 
thereto, to boot—I fancy I have a kind of right to 
make :—and this [ do, too, in another capacity—as 
a friend to a man whose poetical writings I admire, 
and whose literary talents, I know are superior— 
but who has, methinks, been rather unfairly treat- 
ed in the course of the said reviews. Now the fa- 
vour is just this—no more. Will you, John Neal, 
take the lines by George Lunt, in the Legendary, 

Vol. If. entitled * Autumn Musings,” and review, 

fairly, consistently, and worthily—worthily, I mean 

of yourself as a candid critic—and of him as a poet— 
be he good or bad—and this too, in your next pa- 
per? Ifthey are so reviewed, I dare swear that 
their author will not be accused of intentionally and 
unfairly borrowing ideas or words from any other 
poet, quick or dead—and moreover, I also am of 
opinion, that, in the event of such an act—John 

eal the critic, and George Lunt the poet, would 
be much better pleased with each other, than they 
now seem to be.—“ I only spoke—hope I don’t in- 
trude,” gents! 

COOL-BLOOD. 

P.S. My friend Lunt knows nothing of this pre- 
sent writing, which you will, perhaps, call an idio- 
syncrasy of a tyro in “matters and things”—but 
it is not an idiosyncrasy, nor is its writer—({mo- 
deste)—a tyro! Print this, and I’ll pay postage. 
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BENTHAM’S REMINISCENCES. 





Above a year ago, Jeremy Bentham promised me some 
account of his editor and interpreter, Dumont. The 
following I have just received: it is not only from his 
own mouth, but undoubtedly in the very words he used 
in conversation. Hereafter, when I come to speak of 
his written language, I shall refer to parts of this, which 
are eminently characteristic of the man’s natural style. 

N. 

Mr. Bentham, on his return from his travels in February 

| 1788, found M. Dumont domiciliated in Lansdowne house. 
| He had then been a year or two in England : he was a cit- 
izen of Geneva ; his father and family had emigrated from 

| thence to Petersburgh, where his father was court jeweller. 
Dumont, Stephen, with the addition of some others, was 
his christian name, had been bred to the church. At Pe- 
tersburgh he became highly distinguished as a pulpit orator. 

About the year 1786, Col. Isaac Barr?, having become 

blind, had need of a companion to read to him ; to occupy 

this situation, Dumont repaired from Petersburgh to Lon- 
don. Barre was one of the two most confidential friends of 

Lord Lansdowne in the house of commons. Lord Lans- 

downe was the head of a party, and for somewhat less than 





ter. How it happened, that from Col. Barré’s house Du- 
mont passed into the Marquis of Lansdowne’s family, is not 
remembered. Lord Lansdowne had two sons, one by his 
first wife, aged about 23, who succeeded him in the mar- 
quisate, but though married, died childless ; the other, by 
his second wife, is the present Marquis, aged at that time 
nine years. The notion is, that Dumont was looked to, by 








him, as qualified to take a part in the education of the 


a year, in the years 1782 and 1783, had been prime minis-- 


youngest, at least, of these sprigs of nobility, and that for 

this purpose Barrt, who owed every thing to his patron, 

was induced to give his consent to the transference. 

Lord Lansdowne had been placed in the army, where he 

served with distinction, in the seven years’ war, and formed 

his connexion with Col. Barr’. The literary, as well as 

every other part of his education, had either been neglected 

or misconducted. While yet a subaltern, it happened to 

him to be quartered in some obscure country town, where 

he found no society from which he could receive either im- 

provement or amusement. Books, of some sort or other, 

there were in the town, and to these he was driven as the 

sole resource that he found open to him. To this incident 

he was indebted for that love of literature, and fondness of 
the society of literary men, by which he became so distin- 

guished from his rivals. 

In the year 1776, came out Mr. Bentham’s first work, 

the ‘* Fragment on Government.’’ In the spring of 1781, 

the Earl of Shelburne called upon him to express his admi- 
ration of the work, and to solicit the acquaintance of the 
author. The acquaintance ripened into a close intimacy. 

In the year 1781 or 1782, the greatest part of Mr. Benth- 
am’s work, intituled ‘‘ Introduction to the Theory of Mor- 
als and Legislation,’’ being in print, was put by him into 
Lord Shelburne’s hands. The ‘* Fragment’’ had been read 
by his lordship with a degree of enthusiasm, which he took 
every opportunity to communicate to such of his friends as 
afforded a promise of being susceptible of it. The work on 
Morals and Legislation, had been read by him with corre- 
spondent interest. At the time of Mr. Bentham’s return to 
England, as abexg, he found Dumont, of course, not unac- 
quainted with it. In the interval between the year 1781 
and this year 1788, the matter of that work had received 
considerable additions in manuscript. Of their conversa- 
tions on the subject, the result was, the papers being for a 
time communicated to Dumont and placed in his hands. 
The whole together, printed and manuscript, being in a 
state far short of completion, Mr. Bentham could not har- 
bour any such thought as that of publishing it at fhat time, 
or at any other than a contingent, as weli as indefinitely 
remote period. Dumont said, that with the help of a little 
labour, which would carry with it its own reward, he 
thought that if put into French, he could make such a work 
of it as need not be afraid of meeting the public eye. Mr. 
Bentham, considering that on this plan he should stand ex- 
empt from the responsibility attached to the publication of 
a work manifestly imperfect, embraced the proposal, not 
merely with acquiescence, but with alacrity. 

This was in 1788 : the next year opened the dawn of the 
French Revolution. Dumont repaired to Paris. Amongst 
other features by which the character of the Earl of Shel- 
burne had become distinguished, was the intercourse he had 
formed and kept up with the most distinguished men of the 
most distinguished nations of the continent : Dumont failed 
not to reap the benefit of it. Amongst other persons, he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Comte de Mirabeau. 
Of all the active citizens of the time and place, Mirabeau 
was the most active : the most distinguished orator, and the 
most distinguished writer at the same time. But though on 
former occasions it was to his own pen that he was princi- 
pally indebted for his reputation, on this occasion it was to 
others, that he was exclusively, or almost exclusively, in- 
debted. Under his name, by the title of ‘* Lettres a ses 
Commettans,’’ came out a periodical on the topics of the 
day : it was by Dumont that, at the outset, and for a con- 
siderable length of time, perhaps the whole of the time,— 
the pen was held. With him, but under him, was a man 
of considerable reputation, but whose name is not now re- 
membered. Of these letters of Dumont, a great part of the 
matter, probably all that was new, was taken from Mr. 
Bentham’s papers. During this interesting period, Dumont 
was sometimes at Paris, sometimes in London ; at Paris he 
was, at the time the Elections for the second National Assem- 
bly were going on ; that assembly, for which Joseph Priestly 
and Thomas Paine was returned: it is not remembered 
whether Thomas Paine sat. Brissot then, or soon after- 





wards, at the bead of the party called the Girondists, had 
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been in England not long before the year 1784: he had 
contracted an intimacy with Mr. Bentham. Dumont, on 
his arrival at Paris, had found him busy in canvassing for 
seats in the Assembly ; among the names for which he had 
been most active, was that of Jeremy Bentham. Judging 
from the complexion of the times, Dumont thought it mat- 
ter of obligation, laid on him by his duty to his friend, to do 
what he could to prevent his being stationed in a post of so 
much danger: without saying any thing to Mr. Bentham, 
he laboured and succeeded. This was, it is believed, some- 
where about the year 1793, but the history of the times 
will show. After this, Dumont’s stay at Paris, it may well 
be imagined, did not long continue. On his return, he re- 
sumed his situation in Lansdowne Houge, and retained it 
till about the year 18—, when he paid a visit to his own 
country, Geneva, where he took a prominent and efficient 
part in its political affairs. In 1802, came out the first of 
his translations of Mr. Bentham’s works, that in 3 vols. 8vo. 
* Traités de Legislation.’ Out of this work, seems to have 
been formed the pretence for a pension of 5001. a year, 
which he enjoys at present. The history of this pension is 
curious enough, and not uncharacteristic of the matchless 
Constitution, the envy and admiration of surrounding na- 
tions. In the department of the Exchequer there existed, 
in those days, a sinecure called the Clerkship of the Pells : 
produce in fees, about 3,000/. a year. Soon after the acces- 
sion of Lord Shelburne, this sinecure was found or made 
vacant, and Col. Barr? was invested with it. Under this 
clerk, were clerks in considerable numbers, by whom the 
business was carried on: of these under clerkships, the 
highest in pay and dignity (pay in fees about 400/. a year) 
was likewise soon after found or made vacant, and found or 
made a sinecure, and being so found or made, was given to 
M. Dumont: the said M. Dumont not being a native, this 
appointment was contrary to an express law, but there are 
times and seasons at which laws are silent, or tantamount 
to it. Since then, M. Dumont has figured in a double char- 
acter and under two different names,—in England, in the 
Red Book, Stephen Dumont, Esq. ; in Geneva, Citizen 
Etienne Dumont, with an intervening string of other christ- 
ian names. In18—, when Mr. Addington (now Viscount 
Sidmouth) became Premier, this Clerkship of the Pells was 
too precious a jewel to be left in non-ministerial hands. 
Col. Barr’ was at this time blind—as such, an object of 
charity : the sinecure was taken from him, but 3,000/7. a 
year, under the name of pension, was granted to him in 
liew of it. A son of Mr. Addington’s got the clerkship. 
In the year 1806, came a fresh ministerial change, to which 
the whigs were indebted for their short-lived reign—First | 
Lord of the Treasury, Lord Grenville : Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Henry Petty, youngest of the quondam 
Earl of Shelburne’s (now Marquis of Lansdowne’s) two 


|! of his own pieces. 





sons. On this occasion, the list of the clerks above men- 


tioned came to be overhauled. For no inconsiderable length 


of time, Stephen Dumont, Esq. was in a state of trepida- 
tion : all this time the sinecure was tottering and threaten- 


ing to slip from under him. He was not altogether desti- 


tute, having made some savings which he had invested in 
the French Funds, but these had undergone what was called 
consolidation ; in plain English, two-thirds of the interest | 


on the capital had been struck off. Of this little political 


earthquake, what was the result? The 400/. a year, in- | 
stead of being struck off, was thrown up in the form of a 
pension, and had a hundred a year added to it. 
Since then his time has been passed in vibrating between | 
London, Paris and Geneva ; of late years mostly in Gene- 
va. When in England, a good part of it has been passed 


at Ifolland-house, Kensington: sometimes at Bowood, in 
Wiltshire, the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne. At Ge- 
neva, some years were passed in the endeavour to obtain 
adoption for a Penal Code, which, as far as it went, was 
on the principles of Mr. Bentham, as explained in the first 
published work. Duringtwo years, prodigious, M. Dumont 
used to say, was the consumption of words that took place 
on the occasion, during that period. The persons with 
whom he had to do, were Aristocrats to the back-bone. 
Next to impregnable was the vis inertia which he had to 





contend against. In a more particular degree distasteful, 
was the Rationale, which constitutes so distinguishing an 
ingredient in those specimens of a Code which may be seen 
in that work. Without the reasons, it might have passed ; 
but reason, and reasons made every thing dry into which 
they were introduced. At the end of a struggle of several 
years, M. Dumont has continued to introduce, in some in- 
direct form, into that mixed Constitution in which Aristoc- 
racy has, in a high degree, the ascendant, some small addi- 
tional spice of democracy, insomuch that with reference to 
the interest of this, his little State (the population of which, 
by the last changes, has been increased to 40,000 inhabit- 
ants) he has the satisfaction of felicitating himself on the 
not having lived in vain. 














HIGH COURT OF APPEAL. 

If our prize-poetry do not improve, it will soon be as 
much of a by-word among poets, as British travellers now 
are, among other travellers—a name of mockery and re- 
proach. 

In the papers below, I am called upon to ** decide, where 
doctors disagree,’’ and that too, in such a respectful and 
flattering way, that, faith, it should go hard with me, but I 
would make out a case for my correspondent—if his poetry 
were not a tenth part so good as it is, or rather if it were 
| ten times worse. For any body that loves the language 
| that flows to music—the ideas that ring out as they are 
| breathed—to have to read over, I do not say the grave, 

lumbering, prosaic truth, that is paid for at a hundred dol- 
| lars a page in our country, every time a new theatre is 
opened ; but even that solemn, ponderous, oracular noth- 
| ingness, which Dr. Johnson, Lord Byron (he was a lord 
| there) and others have weighed from the very depths of 
| poetry—as it were with a windlass—is bad enough : but to 
| be called upon to study such poetry—poetry forsooth !— 
or to decide where there is never a pin to choose, I take to 
be one of the most irksome and trying of our editorial du- 
ties. Nevertheless, it cannot be avoided ; and therefore to 
the issue : 

** Mr. Joun Neat: Sir—The author of the enclosed 
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addresses, with great respect for the legal acquirements and 

general talents of the committee by whom they were reject- 
| ed, is constrained to believe that they are decidedly superior | 
| in poetical merit to the production to which the prize was | 
awarded. He has used his utmost exertions to divest him- 
self of all partiality in the formation of his opinion upon the | 
subject, and if his future happiness depended upon the ac- | 
curacy of his decision, and this were to be tested by that of | 
the finest poets of the age, that decision would be in favour | 


This, however, may be the result of 
vanity, or of defective judgment. He, therefore, having 
full confidence in your ability to adjudicate the matter cor- | 
rectly, appeals from the opinion of the aforesaid committee, | 
to what he conceives to be a higher jurisdiction in the tri- 
bunals of poetry—the taste and discrimination of the senior 
editor of the Yankee. The writer of these addresses— 
who is personally a stranger to you—has already some little 
reputation as a poet, and if they should be so fortunate as 


to receive your commendation—which he knows will not 


|| They see her light expand—her temples rise ! 


be bestowed if not merited—he will be encouraged to hope | 


for higher poetical honours than those he has yet won; but | 
. ' 
it is more than probable that he will never be known as | 


their author except to the individual by whom they and 
this note have been transcribed, and, perhaps, to yourself. 
« X 





s. 
| * Crambo Hall, Jan. 14th, 1829.” 
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PRIZE ADDRESS Ps 
Spoken by Mr. Blake, at the opening of the Walnut- 
street Theatre. 

The polished mirror, to the careful gaze, 

Each latent blemish, undisguis’d, betrays :— 

E’en so the stage, to Nature ever true, 

Presents (ungrateful task) each fault to view ; 

Holds, for the public eye, a picture here, 

Of Fashion’s freaks, and Folly’s wild career. 

The graceless portrait all in turn disown, 

In vain—our world doth but reflect your own ; 











And when you here the ungracious figure scan, 
Blame not the picture but reform the man. 

Then, as the constant shadow doth pursue, 

While you improve, your image changes too. 

But as we thus essay, with scenic art, 

T’ improve the manners, and correct the heart-— 
With chast’ning kindness hold your faults to view, 
In turn our errors are rebuk’d by you. 

We ask you no fictitious praise to lend, 

The candid critic is the Drama’s friend : 

And though your plaudits be our best reward, 
Your honest censure claims our just regard. 

Our scenes to suit such varied taste design’d, 
Refine the rude, or charm the polish’d mind ; 
While at the mimic show the thonghtless stare, 

A noble soul will find reflection there. 

Scan the design with intellectual eye, 

And moral beauty in the scene descry. 

The deathless heroes of the drama here, 

Invok’d by art, resume their high career. 

Still, whether Fortune’s smile or frown await, 

‘* Great in their virtues, in their vices great ;”” 
Now wrong’d Othello, loves and hates by turns, 
Now fierce revenge in Zanga’s bosom burns; 
And now our walls in pealing echoes ring, 
To the mad fury of the Grecian King ! 

Ah! let not scenes like these confine their power, 
To triumphs transient as the passing hour ; 

But let us hope that when the spell is o’er, 

The soul awaken’d to one virtue more, 

Shall yield the gen’rous tribute of a sigh, 

For those who greatly dare—who nobly die ! 
Oft shall the callous heart, misfortune’s foe, 

Too cold to feel for pangs of real woe, 

Melt at the tragic scene—and Fiction’s tale, 
Subdue the breast where truth could ne’er prevail- 
Such are the magic triumphs of the stage, 

Where floats the moral banner of the age! 
Oh! may the standard that to-night we raise, 
Rally the muses as in earlier days, 

And lure from envy’s self half-willing praise : 
The genuine Drama re-assume her part, 

And hold her just dominion o’er the heart :— 
Here bid her Shakspeare’s genius, unconfin’d, 
Range throughout worlds as boundless as his mind ; 
Nor cease her efforts ’till beneath her reign, 
Mankind, submissive, wear bright Virtue’s chain. 











ADDRESS 


Proposed for the opening of the Walnut-street 
Theatre. 





|| Or shares with Folly’s brood their cheerless doom, 


What joyful hopes the Drama’s bards inspire, 
As here her altars burn With votive fire ! 
As here, beneath the arch of Freedom’s skies, 


And well their breasts a kindling pride may feel, 
As Taste and Genius here her powers reveal ; 

For o’er their harps, once steeped in tears of wo, 

She casts her smiles, and breathes a tuneful glow.— 


That mind is muffled deep in monkish gloom, 


Which turns against the Stage a quenchless ire, 
And aims to crush the Drama’s charming lyre, 
Which owns no beauty in her winning arts, 

Nor aught that truth, or harmless mirth, imparts. 


Where’ er the empire of the Stage extends, 
Its noblest champions have been Virtue’s friends.— 
In that long line of great and brilliant souls 
Whose memory lives in Fame’s eternal rolls,— 
The most renown’d for pure exalted views, 
Were favoured votaries of the Scenic Muse.— 





A Milton’s harp to tragic grandeur strung, 
The lofty numbers of the pious Young, 
The tender thoughts and sweet melodious lays, 








That won immortal Rowe his crown of bays ; 
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The greenest laurel of poetic fame 
The wise and polished Addison could claim 3 

Great Johnson’s voice in thunder-tones expressed— 
All these her power and purity attest. 


Where’ er enlightened virtue sways the mind, 
The chaste and generous Arts protection find.— 
If these may safely deck the classic page, 
Why should they not exalt and grace the stage ? 
If Genius, Taste, and Fiction’s wond’rous skill, 
May wield the Press, and cause the blood to thrill ; 
May rear with pen and type a fame sublime, 
And blast the growth of follies and of crime, 
Why may they not through more enchanting means— 
The charms that mingle in dramatic scenes— 
Accomplish for mankind the same high end, 
And thus the pleasing with the useful blend ? 


Away with creeds that would for ever doom 
The glowing soul to cold ascetic gloom ! 
The Power benign that framed this glorious world, 
And yonder spangled canopy unfurled, 
Attunes our hearts, with His Almighty hand, 
To love whate’er is beautiful and grand.— 
*Twas His high word that gave the skill divine, 
Whose splendours in this polished fabric shine :-— 
From Heaven the bard’s inspiring boon descends, 
And the pure zeal that warms the Drama’s friends. 


When cynics urge man was not formed for joy, 
That care and mourning should his days employ ; 
Bid them behold Creation’s rich displays,— 
The sun-crowned mountains clothed in purple haze, 
The green ficldly gemmed with flowers and sparkling 

dew, 

Yon orbs of silver set in heavenly blue, 
The Ocean’s pomp—the streamiet’s dancing waves, 
The wealth of blazing mines, and glittering caves ; 
Bid them behold the beauty and the glee 
Of countless myriads, happy, wild and free,— 
Think on the fruits, the sunshine, and the blooms, 
The music, fragrance, and the rainbow plumes, 
That cheer, enrich, and variegate the earth,— | 
And then denounce the Drama and its mirth! 





But why, indignant Muse ! prolong our strain, 
When looks, all-eloquent, our cause sustain ? 
When Beauty, Wit, and Wisdom here unite 
To raise our hopes, and thrill us with delight ; 
While here, your kindness, friends ! with joy we greet, 
And feel our breasts with grateful transports beat, 
To you an honest pledge our hearts consign, 
In vows and offerings at the Muses’ shrine,— 
That nought, save bleak Misfortune’s withering sway, 
Shall quench the zeal that would your smiles repay, 
Or blast our hopes to gain a just renown— 
And Freedom’s bards with glorious triumphs crown. 


ANOTHER. 


Not ours the task, in this enlightened age, 
To buffet minds that war against the stage ; 
Let them indulge their blind but honest zeal,— 
Our hearts a purer, loftier flame shall feel. 

No grovelling purpose—no contracted views— 
Shall bind the pinions of the Scenic Muse ; 
Clothed in the vestments of an age refined, 

She soars through regions of ethereal mind. 
Beneath the ken of her deep-searching eye, 
The varied realms of Good and Evil lie. 

With pencil steeped in Nature’s glowing urn, 
She bids their pictures on her canvass burn ; 

In startling hues portrays stupendous crime, 
And scenes of Virtue clothes in tints sublime.— 
Her lightning touch unfolds the villain’s guise, 
And lowly hearts communing with the skies : 
She paints whate’er ’tis Wisdom’s part to shun, 
And all that man should seek beneath the sun. 
Before the gaze of peasants and of kings 
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And poet, statesman, hero, wit, and sage, 

Behold her triumphs beaming from the stage,— 

Catch light and glory from her thrilling arts, 

And store her moral counsels in their hearts. 
Where’er the Drama lights her lambent star, 

Refinement reigns, and Genius guides her car ; 

Around their mutual throne the Graces bloom, 

And smiles and transports banish care and gloom. | 
No longer here the patriot bard deplores 

That Genius finds no home on Freedom’s shores ; 

No longer here her gifted minds complain 

That they are crushed beneath a foreign chain ; 

For their own power has burst the tyrant thrall, 

And nought shall e’er its vanished spell recall. 
Where, where on this majestic planet lies (1) 

A land o’erarched with more inspiring skies, 

With more sublime and varied mountains crowned,— 

Where lovelier vales, and nobler streams, abound,— 

Than here to Freedom’s holiest climes belong, 

Enchant her lyre, and claim her loftiest song ? 
Than this blessed land, what region shall we find 

Enriched with brighter stores of native mind, 

Where Woman’s bosom holds a purer heart, 

Or Beauty’s charms a sweeter thrill impart ? 

Where Love a deeper, tenderer, rapture owns, 

Or Friendship breathes in more confiding tones ? 
What though no mouldering fanes, nor solemn glooms, 

No hoary towers, nor moss-embosomed tombs, 

On these vast shores—of buried ages tell 

Whose pomp once bade the trump of Glory swell ? 

What though no time-worn annals here proclaim 

Ambition’s march through fields of blood and flame ; 

Nor dusky legends, fraught with wizard power 

To freeze the heart at midnight’s lonely hour, 

Here rouse the Muse with Fiction’s wildest dreams, 

Or yield the minstrel dark mysterious themes ? 

The Drama’s bards in this new world shall find, 

On every breeze, a voice to charm the mind ; 

Shall hear, where many a tear-dewed flowret waves, 

A spirit breathing from our fathers’ graves ; 

And, kindling deep with Rapture’s sacred fires, 

Shall strike to Freedom’s lays their patriot lyres. 
Here, burning on her bright historic rolls, 

Are deathless names, and deeds of noblest souls. 

No need have they of Fiction’s magic powers, 

Or shadows cast from distant Time’s dark towers, 

To gild their virtues with improving light, 

Or shroud their vices in oblivious night. 

Their own high’ fame, in simple grandeur shown, 

‘Transcends all themes of knighthood, prince, or throne. 
Here, too, whate’er to Comic scenes belongs 

Demands the flash of wit—the flow of songs. 

And, lo ! e’en now this bright encircling crowd, 

Before the Drama’s shrine in homage bowed, 

Her minstrel sons with silent promise cheers 

That she shall oft enjoy its votive tears ; (2) 

That this proud dome shall oft with plaudits ring, 

And Genius here his purest incense bring. 


My judgment on the whole affair is, I. That the poem to 
which the Committee of the Walnut-street Theatre, Phi- 
ladelphia, adjudged the reward, is decidedly contempti- 
ble ; that it contains but five tolerable lines ; and but one 
or two ideas (all printed in italics) above what we are ac- 
customed to see in the merest college-poetry of the day : 
II. That, in the two other manuscript addresses which fol- 
low, there is nothing altogether so bad—as how could there 
be ?—though a goodly portion of both, is about as poor, as 
one would ever wish to hear declaimed at the opening of a 
theatre, while there are a few lines (printed in italics) and 
a few ideas, that prove the author capable of poetry, strong, 
free, bold poetry. Ina word, that although the manuscript 
addresses are not good for much, they are above the par 
level of our prize-poetry, and much better as a whole, a 


——* 


(1) Say where, would be much better than “ Where, 
what is meant for heroic verse. 





The vivid offspring of her skill she brings, 





N. 


(2) Why votive? Are the tears vowed ? 






thousand times better in parts, than the poem—(s’death!)— 
to which the reward (or penalty ?) was adjudged. 

Let the papers be returned to the court below, and a new 
trial awarded. N. 








PORTLAND, 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEB, 12, 1829. 





A Desatine Socrery has recently been formed by 
the young men of this town, which it is to be hoped, may 
be a good school for extemporaneous argument, as well as 
talk. Oratory is not a thing to be acquired in a day ; but 
when acquired, it is worth more than what is usually learnt 
for a profession. It is the open-sesame ! to the outworks 
of power, to the citadel of authority every where, and 
especially here. Other circumstances being pretty equal, 
he that can talk fluently to the multitude, will be sure to 
triumph. N. 
Tue Curisti1an TeacHEr’s MANvAL. Bowes 
& DearsBorn. Boston. This work is edited by a 
woman—a stranger to me ; I do not even know her name : 
the lithography too, is by a woman, also a stranger to me, 
and her labour is given to the work. Verily we have rea- 
son to be proud of such efforts in favour of posterity. So 
much good sense, and pure feeling ; so much masculine 
strength mixed up with so much of that peculiar, intuitive 
sense of propriety, and of what is longed for by the infant 
mind, as well as by the teacher, have we here, that it 
would be difficult to say the truth of this little affectionate, 
unpretending work, (now more than a twelvemonth old) 
without appearing to praise extravagantly. Even this, 
however, should not deter an honest man from the avowal 
of his opinion. What I have to say, therefore, is this— 
| that much of the editorial part of this book would be a 
| credit to any writer, any thinker, any christian of the 
| day. N. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURER.—This paper was al- 
Inded to in No. 5, as the MANUFACTURER’s JoURNAL. 
| It is really cheering to consider the prospects of our coun- 
try, so far as newspapers are concerned. Several have 
| recently been established by, or dropped into the hands of 


} avowed poets, who have wiped away the reproach that 


abides upon poetry, of disqualifying its followers for busi- 
| ness ; for to aman, they are remarkable for good common- 
| sense, promptitude, and prose. N. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
Albert is welcome—He shall soon havea place. A. on 

Classical Literature—eloquence; Dumont’s Bentham, 

Philo, Jr.; P. G., and others—first come, first served. 


Booxs, PamPpuHLETS, &c. received.—Z1LLAn, a Tale 
of the Holy City—a very clever affair, by one of the 
Smiths, I don’t know which, has just been published by J. 
& J. Harper, New-York. Received too late for review 
this week, and have only time to say that London charac- 
ters in a Roman costume, London dialogue in the midst of 
the streets, theatres, and dwelling-houses of the Mistress of 
the World, executed with extraordinary vigour and beauty, 
with a good deal of spirited sketching, and a great accumu- 
lation of historical truth, are what I find so far, in the chap- 
ters I have peeped into. The book is well worth buying 
—It is a great drama—a sort of masquerade, by modern 
English at ancient Rome—the characters well—very well 
supported, and the scenery well painted. N. 

Putpir Sxercues. By Rev, Jonn New.anp 
Marrir, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Boston, 
T.R. Marvin. Ihave not read this book through, nor do 
I know that I shall read it through for a long while ; but I 
cannot forbear saying that the author, if he speaks as well 
as he writes—with all his faults—cannot be of the ordinary 
class of preachers. Purts of this volume are strong and 
beautiful. If any thing, it is too beautiful ; there is too 
much poetry in it. N. 
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Very pleasant and happy ; the author is right welcome to 
our side. N. 
THE OLD.MAN IN WINTER. 


Ox ! there’s a charm in a morn like this, 
For one who is as old as I, 

I love to see those teeth-like eaves, 
And the snow that is drifting by. 

It gives my heart a youthful thrill, 
And I love the wind and the blast, 

I love their shrieks, as they pile on high 
The snow that is falling fast. 


This Winter Morn! this Winter Morn ! 
How I long to be wading out, 

And be the first to tread the snow, 
And be lost in the drifts about ; 

I would dare the crust—so lightly step 
As to leave not a print or track ; 

But now I’m old, and dare not go 
As I would if my youth were back. 


Those bending trees ! those breaking trees ! 
That have their icy fetters on, 
I mark those rainbow hves and tints 
Their branches wear, in early sun ; 
And as I look, those fetters break, 
And set the stiffened branches free, 
They slide upon the crusted snow, 
And in every piece new tints I see. 


And see those joyous skaters go, 
And turn upon the dazzling steel, 
They dare the ice, those merry boys, 
Which bends beneath them as they wheel. 
Methinks I hear their shouts afar, 
And see them start, and half turn back, 
As glancing through the glassy ice, 
They look far down and hear it crack. 


Away ! away! ye merry boys ! 
The cold wind bids ye hie away ; 
If I were young, I would lead your throng, 
Or join you in your noisy play. 
Away ! away ! I cannot come, 
For age is on my withered brow, 
But still I know your fears and joys, 
For I have felt, as you feel now. 


Away ! away ! it must not be : 
These pleading limbs, this hoary hair— 
Are eloquent to keep me back ; 
From the holiday spirit there ; 
My heart springs up, and I fain would go 
And join you as you sweep along, 
At every shout my blood is up, 
And my aged pulses strong. 


Farewell, my boys ; and think, oh think ! 
What the old man passing by, 

Though his hair is gray, still feels for you, 
Ye boys of the sparkling eye. 

My Summer’s ended, and my heart, 
Though I number threescore years 

Of Winter’s chill, at a sight like this 
Overflows in youthful tears. 


; CAM. 
Charlestown, January. — 





GLASS HOUSES. 


A fair hit—I plead guilty to the charge below; and I would 
to another, if it were made ; for Curran says, ** with a 
wing that never tires, and an eye that never sleeps :”’ 
which, versified in the poem of Niagara, goes “« with still 
unwearied wing, and eye that never sleeps.”” N. 


Joun Neat,—I like to see fair play, and I hope you 
do also ; and as you are a real critic, or set yourself up as 
such, you surely ought to be free from all faults you may 
charge others with. In your reviews of Souvenirs, Tokens, 
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&e. you have pointed owt many inconsistencies in pieces of 
poetry by the same author ; for example—you flew at 
Willis the other day for talking about sunshine and starry 
nights together. This is carelessness, no doubt—but look 
at the following, from Niagara. It is taken from Pier- 
pont’s “ First Class Book.’’ You say in one line— 

«That Monarch Bird ! she slumbers in the night, 

* * * * 
Or sleeps upon the wing—”’ 
Then again, a few lines below— 


‘< With still unwearied wing, and eye that never sleeps.” 

I only wish you to know that you are guilty of the same 
carelessness with which you charge others.—Now don’t 
| stick this into your paper. (1) 


(1) But I shall. N. 


ad 
THE YOUNG MEN’S PAPER. 


I am entirely of opinion with the writer below. A 
world of good might be done by a fearless, intel- 
ligent, high-principled paper of the sort mention- 
ed. As the matter now stands, our population 
are made to do the bidding of about half a score 
of their whole number, without knowing it. They 
vote for whom ?—for people they know ?——Far 
from it. Their suffrages are given for those whom 
they neither know nor wish to know—according 
to the word of a few managers. I do not know 
the writer. N. 


Joun Neau.—I have lately thought a good deal 
about the two political parties in this state, examin- 
ed their faith, and witnessed their practices ; but 
find very little worth saving. The truth—the nak- 
ed truth—does not prevail. .Many—very many— 
are deceived—absolutely deceived. "Tis yourduty, 
tis mine, ’tis the duty of every member of the com- 
munity who is yet blessed with his sober senses, to 
do all in his power to undeceive the people—the 
honest people, and utterly to put down that abomin- 
able thing in the land—party prejudice—which has 
destroyed, and does destroy, the judgment and good 
sense of our fellow citizens. Look at the influence 
|of names. Federalist and Republican, Hartford 
| Convention, and a thousand other things. What in 
| the name of all that is good and gracious, do we 
|eare about them now? For Heaven’s sake, must 
| we, all our lives long, remain under such bondage, 
| and be tossed and whiffled about by such shadows 
| in a country we are proud to call free? The time 
| has arrived when something ought, and must be 
| done to give a healthful tone to public opinion. 
There is yet virtue enough in the people ; all that’s 
| lacking is—more light. Itis high time forthe young 
| men of Maine to wake up and speak out in a voice 
| that shall be heard up every river, and over every 
| hill and plain through our state. Let them tell 
| their fathers to break off the chains which preju- 
| dice has so closely riveted, and stand up free and 
unbiassed ; strongly feeling at heart the best good 
—not of their party, but of their country. Now to 
do this more effectually, and to give a strong and 
vigorous pulse to the body politic, a new paper 
must be got up by the young men,—a paper in 
which no lies shall be published for favour, affec- 
tion, or hope of reward; bearing on its front, in 
large capitals, -Political Truth and Honesty. Let 
this paper go forth conquering and to conquer, 
alike regardless of Federalism and Republicanism, 
Jackson-men and Adams-men, pulling down the 
strong holds of party distinctions, names, and pre- 
judices, and filling the whole state with light and 














knowledge. Let it watch and guard the true in- 











terests of the people, and fearlessly defend their 
rights; let it stand forth firmly and resolutely in 
defence of sound doctrines and correct principles ; 
in a word, let it do for the political world what the 
Yankee would for the literary. I really hope the 
young men of this state will take this subject into 
serious consideration, and start such a paper. Let 
them establish one on such a foundation that the 
genuine Democratic Republican presses, as they style 
themselves, cannot point at it and say, there’s a 
child of rich aristocratic parents,—there’s a bant- 
ling of Federalism, &c. &c. Such a paper would 
circulate widely and do much good, if it were got 
under way. Do touch the young men up a little. 








OBITUARY. 

The Vineixta Sovvenin, which purports, in the 
very teeth of its own appearance, to be “ printed 
upon the finest paper and executed in the most mas- 
terly typographical style,” informs the public, that, 
“the romance of history was first commenced by 
the late lamented John Neal of England, and 
will [in] all probability be kept up by numberless 
spirited imitators and competitors.” 

I remember seeing a fellow at a fair, with a lion 
about the size of a bull-calf. Look here said he— 
look here! larger than any cart horse you ever 
saw: mouth as big as a turnpike gate; every tooth 
like a mile stone; and every hair on his mahe as 
large as a broomstick. The Virginia editor would 
beat the lion-feeder and give him twelve. N. 


————————>_ 


THE YANEZE 
Is published every Thursday Evening, by James Aas, 
Jun. at the Bookstore of Wells § Lilly, No. 18, Court 
Street, Boston, for the Proprietors ; and at the Office of 
Day & Fraser, Exchange Street, Portland. - 


FCC In consequence of information received from an of- 
ficial source that we supposed might be relied on, we com- 
menced an advertising cover on the first of January, under 
the impression that no additional charge for postage would 
be incurred by mail subscribers on that account. A letter re- 
ceived from the Postmaster-G | since the publication of 
the fifth number, instracts us that double postage will be re- 
quired in all cases of transportation by mail where a cover is 
attached to the paper.—Justice to our subscribers, therefore, 
as well as our own interest, required that the advertising co- 
ver should be discontinued. 


All communications to be directed, post paid, either to 
Joun Neat, Portland, or to the Publisher, Boston. No 
books nor newspapers to be sent to Portland, unless they 
are intended particularly for the Senior Editor. 


cP TERMS—Turee dollars a year, or THREE 
dollars F1FTY cCeNTS, if not paid in advance. The pro- 
prietors reserve to themselves the right of continuing or dis- 
continuing the paper to delinquent subscribers, till arrearages 
are paid up. 
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